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attacked, especially on pp. 183, seq., 187, seq., 197, and 212. Mr. Soman says 
that for his part, his studies of the antiquities of the Argentine Republic have 
led to the profound conviction that the Diaguite culture formed an integral 
part of the Ando-Peruvian "civilization," and that it emanated almost entirely 
from ancient Peru. To us it seems that so much erudition and native talent 
have been displayed in support of both of these opposing views that the sub- 
ject of the controversy is now invested with a degree of interest and import- 
ance not strictly inherent in it; and this, in the field of South American arch- 
eology, is a wholly exceptional outcome. 

At the beginning of the first volume stands a commentary on M. V. Huot's 
ethnographic map of the Andean region of South America between lat. 22° S. 
and lat. 33° S. Then follows an account of the antiquities of the Diaguite re- 
gion, otherwise known as the Calchaquie region. Lapaya, Lerme Valley, the 
Quebrada (ravine) del Toro, the punas of Atacama and Jujuy, the Desert of 
Atacama, the Quebrada de Humahuaca, the region of the Omaguacas, and the 
extra-Andean region of Jujuy Province are, each in turn, examined and dis- 
cussed. The illustrations, well chosen and numerous, are beautifully printed. 

M. W. 

AFRICA 

Una Gita all* Harrar. By Capitano E. A. d'Albertis. vi and 128 pp. , 62 

illustrations. Fratelli Treves, Editori, Milano, igo6. 

A finely illustrated work on Capt. d'Albertis's journey to Harrar, once a 
forbidden city to all Christians, where Burton lived for a time in disguise and 
in peril of his life. We have had a number of good accounts of the Harrar 
of to-day, and this book will be numbered among the best of them. The author 
first gives a detailed account of the journey by rail to the environs of the city. 
The second half of the work is devoted to the Harrar of to-day and its peoples 
with a sketch of what was known of the city from the Fifteenth Century to the 
time of Burton's visit in 1854. 

ASIA 

Sikhim and Bhutan. Twenty-one Years on the Northeast Frontier, 1887-1008. 
By J. Claude White, C. I. E. xix and 332 pp., 41 illustrations, map and in- 
dex. Large 8vo. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1910. 

The number of Europeans who have traveled extensively in the independent 
Himalayan state of Bhutan may be counted on the fingers; and even the little 
British dependency of Sikhim has been traversed chiefly by expeditions intent 
upon reaching Tibet or upon exploring Mts. Kangchenj anga and Everest. Ac- 
cordingly, such a book as that of Mr. White fills a genuine need. In style, 
arrangement, and matter the volume lies half way between the undigested 
journal of the globe-trotter and the finished product of the trained geographer. 
It belongs to that large class of valuable books written by British officials who 
are thoroughly acquainted with the regions which they describe, but whose 
official duties have precluded them from acquiring experience in literary work 
or in the scientific arrangement of the results of their observations. 

The first 100 pages of Mr. White's book deal chiefly with Sikhim; the re- 
mainder with Bhutan. An introductory chapter is devoted to the three belts 
into which both countries are divided. First come the outer hills up to an 
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elevation of about I2,ooo feet, an extremely rainy region having an annual 
precipitation of 200 inches or more, and a correspondingly dense growth of 
vegetation. The second, or central belt consists of broad flat valleys of unex- 
plained origin, lying at an elevation of from 3,500 to io,C)CX} feet, and separated 
from one another by lofty ridges or gigantic spurs, running at right angles to 
the main Himalayas. Here the rainfall is less than among the outer hills, and 
the climate is comparatively bracing, so that the region is well populated. The 
third belt consists of mountainous valleys from 10,000 to 18,000 feet above sea 
level, cutting into or across the main range of the Himalaya which rises in 
many places to a height 24,000 feet or more. The few inhabitants are almost 
entirely shepherds. 

In the main body of his book Mr. White gives some interesting reminis- 
cences of his early experiences in Sikhim, and then describes numerous jour- 
neys back and forth across the three belts in both countries. Unfortunately he 
rarely discusses individual facts in their relation to the physical features of the 
country as a whole, and the reader is left to pick out the relationships for him- 
self. The author succeeds, however, in giving a vivid picture of the effect 
produced by a tremendous rainfall in a region where the mountains are of 
maximum height. The result is, on the one hand, extreme difficulty of move- 
ment and corresponding isolation of the inhabitants, and, on the other hand, in- 
describably magnificent scenery to which Mr. White's superb illustrations do 
full justice. Gorges 200 feet deep with the trees from the two sides actually 
intermingling at the top in such fashion that a man may cross the chasm with 
ease, boiling rivers spanned by slender bridges of rope, bamboo ladders 200 or 
300 feet long dropped down the cliffs in the attempt of the natives to procure 
honey, and lofty passes over glaciers which not even the yak can traverse are 
samples of common phenomena. Innumerable forts and Buddhist monasteries, 
described in minute detail, indicate that petty wars take place constantly, but 
that there is still need of some other means of preventing overpopulation. 

All these things are well described; but the best written parts of the book 
are the descriptions of the marvellous vegetation, and the sympathetic account 
of the people. Few other countries afford such sights as roses blooming in the 
snow and lilies towering to a height of twelve feet. The inhabitants are by 
no means so attractive as their surroundings, but Mr. White pictures them in 
a much more favorable light than do his predecessors, from whom he quotes 
freely. He found both Bhutanese and Sikhimese friendly, reliable, compara- 
tively clean and moral, and in general a pleasant people with whom to deal. 
He was evidently much interested in their welfare, and makes many valuable 
suggestions as to the proper course to be pursued by the Indian government in 
aiding their development. 

Several official journeys across the Himalayas lead Mr. White to speculate 
as to how the original Bhutanese were driven to migrate from their dry home 
in Tibet to the wet southern side of the mountains. "All the valleys — to the 
north of the watershed (a region of extreme aridity in spite of its proximity to 
Bhutan) — appear to have at some remote period been much more densely popu- 
lated than now. At every turn," he says, "I came on ruins of habitations and 
remains of old irrigation canals, and overcrowding may possibly account for 
this migration over the Himalayas into the comparatively hot valleys of Bhutan, 
in which no Tibetan would willingly settle, although he might be forced by 
circumstances to do so. . . I think there is no doubt that there must have been 
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considerably more rain (in the historic past than at present). . . The migra- 
tion southward may be accounted for by diminished rainfall." 

After completing the detailed account of his journeyings back and forth in 
Bhutan and Sikhim, the author devotes three chapters to an account of British 
relations with the former country. These are supplementary to previous brief 
chapters on the history of each of the two, and, although full of important 
material, are marred by repetition. The last chapter is a short discussion of 
arts and industries. The book as a whole, especially the portions dealing with 
Sikhim and with the people of Bhutan, is a valuable addition to our knowledge 
of the Himalayan states. E. H. 

The Russian Road to China. By Linden Bates, Jr. ix and 391 pp., 46 
illustrations and map. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New York, 
1910. $3. 
A book of travel through Siberia to Lake Baikal, then a sledge journey 
across that most interesting region, Trans-baikalia, of which little has been 
written, though some day it will be the home of many thousands of Russian 
immigrants; and on across Mongolia to Peking, with chapters on the great 
Cossack campaigns and journeys that made Siberia a Russian possession, the 
development of Siberia and the story of the Mongol Hordes, and their wide 
territorial conquests. Urga, the center of Mongolian Buddhism and its Lamas- 
eries is vividly depicted. A good book with wider purpose than that of super- 
ficial travel records. 

The Lands of the Tamed Turk ; or. The Balkan States of To>day. 

A narrative of travel, through Servia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Dalmatia 
and the recently acquired Austrian Provinces of Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina; with observations of the peoples, their races, creeds, institutions 
and politics and of the geographical, historical and commercial aspects of 
the several countries. By Blair Jaekel. xiv and 295 pp., 48 photo-en- 
gravings, map and index. L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 1910. $3.50. 
A traveler's graphic description of several of the Balkan countries, with 
bits of their history interspersed, superior photo-engravings, and a poor map. 

EUROPE 

Bathymetrical Survey of the Fresh-Water Lochs of Scotland. 

Under the direction of Sir John Murray, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.SC, etc., and 
Lawrence Pullar, F.R.S.E. 287 pp, maps and illustrations. Edward Stan- 
ford, London, 1908. 15s. 
For twelve years (1896-08) a bathymetrical survey of the fresh-water lochs 
in Scotland was in progress, under the direction of Sir John Murray, Mr. 
Laurence Pullar, and the latter's son, the late Mr. Frederick P. Pullar. Funds 
for this great work were supplied by Sir John Murray and the elder Pullar. 
In all 563 lochs were surveyed and 18 separate papers were published in the 
Geographical Journal, between April, 1900, and January, 1908, giving many 
results of the investigation. With these papers were printed bathymetrical 
maps of 213 lochs. 

The present volume contains descriptions and maps of the remainder of the 
Scottish lochs, sounded by the officers of the Survey, namely 349 lochs. Only 



